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We do not know at what date the book of Jahveh’s wars ot 
was compiled, but. we can have little doubt that this poem was ae 
contemporary. The detailed topography is enough to show ears) 
this. Ar or Ar Moab (Num. xxi. 28; Deut. 1. 9, 18, 29; Isa. 
xv. 1) is a city whose exact position is uncertain, but it must 
have been in the north-east corner of Moab, near the route 
which the Israelites were traversing.* 
this came Sihon, the Amorite 
King, for a peaceable passage country and the sub- Li 
sequent war with hint (Nun xxl. 91-27; Deut. 26-37; Judg. if 
xi. 19-22). In this war the decisive battle took place at Jahaz 

(or Jahzah, Jer. xlviii, 21), not far north of the Arnon and close 
to the desert (Kedemoth).+ This was followed by the capture 


of the royal seat of Heshbon, with other cities. It is somewhat 
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surprising that the tribes of Israel, as yet almost, untried in a 
warfare, should have schered the conquest of this territory, Had 
but we are far from supposing that it was accomplished by one ke 
stroke or at one time. | We must think of it in the same way Hai 


as the conquest of Western Canaan is described in Judg.i— — We a 
1.¢., a8 a gradual conquest city by.city (as Jazer, Num. xxi. 32) ae | 
rather than as.a and complete occupation of the. whole 
of the country.{ The picture in Num. xxxii. of Reuben and it vat 
Gad as being able to leave their families and cattle in these lands ee) 
in full security while the men went, pak to the conquest. of a 
Western Palestine | is quite ideal, and cannot. correspond. with 
the facts. They must have lived j in a perpetual struggle with WAL 
_ the Moabites, po to recover their old territory. Andthis | 
is enough to account for the fact that in the Song of Deborah 

(Judg. v. 15,f.) both these tribes are rebuked for fila to join 

the national confederacy.§ . They both had enough t to contend 
with at home. i] 
_ There has been preserved to us a song of this period which t 
_ the ballad-singers|| of Israel used to sing with reference to the | 


‘site 
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calamity of Moab and the defeat of Sihon. Difficult as it is to” Si 


“Ar Yoous vel oppidum Ammonis. Lag., Onom. 122. See 
A. Smith, w.s., 559. 

Driver, Deut., p. 40; Gray, Num. 296; Mesha, I. 18-20: usque hodie ostenditur 
| inter Lag., Onom. 163, 267. 

minstrels who sang or recited mashals. See Gray, Num., Addenda 
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Josh. xii. 9), as Meyer agrees. Finally, in ‘inthe days of Ahaziah 
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this tradition Jahveh speaks through Bileam, and that the latter 
uses the name of Jahveh thirteen times, once actually say) 
“ Jahveh, my God” (xxii. 18). The narrator cannot 

supposed that Jahveh was honoured in Edom, although si ‘ 


later time we find a temple of Jahveh in Moab.* We can only 
conclude with Grayf that to the writer’s mind the God of ional 


revealed Himself outside the limits of the chosen people mend 


made Bileam the instrument to effect His 


(d) The story of Bileam is of 


form some judgment about the methods of Nabiism, or the more 


rimitive forms po a ae in early Israel. It is 
ow meagre is our information on this subject. We have, indeed, 
the very valuable record (Num. xi. 22-29), acco to which 


fo 8 int of Jahveh rested on seventy elders and also on Eldad 


a is told in what way the prophetic ecstasy manifested itself. 
We find nothing else on the subject until we read in the history 
of Saul ( Sam. x. 11-13) how he met a grou 


spirit of God rushed upon him, and he 
am 


(1 Sam. xix. 19 f.), we see the grou of Nabiim with Samuel 
standing as a leader over therh;: - Embassies from Saul were 


seized by prophetic ecstasy, and the too prophesied,§ and, 
infected by the same ecstasy, he too * the to prophes ,|| and 


prophesyingT 


rushed along with these men, in wild existedeinalt stri off his 
, fell down 


mantle (Isa. xx. 2; Mic. 1. 8),4] and, utterly exhau 
and i rone for a day and a night. Now what one would 
wish to sae is how such wild dervishes developed men like 
Samuel or Elijah. Perhaps the story of Bileam offers some help 


in filling this blank place. For although he was not an Israelite, 


his story comes See us through Israelite tradition and Israelite 


narrators. He believes that God speaks through him (xxii. 8, 


13, 19; xxiii. 5, 12, 25; xxiv. 13). There is something objective 


in the Divine message. An he dan spa spirit compels the 
man to absolute obedience, and he can only his message. * 


But he has also to take certain sain i in aie to obtain “a 
‘spiritual impulse he needs, and they are very different from the 
wild orgies of raving dervishes. he must be on a mountain 
height. He must see the people who are to be the subject of his 
oracle. Altarst{ must be built and victims offered, and ap- 
parently some forms of divination or incantation were some- 
times used (xxiv. 1). Then the prophet stands in silence and 


solitude to receive the Divine message, or throws himself on the 


* Mesha, ll. 14-18. Gray, Num. 317. 


* See Cam. Anc. Hist. iii. 459. 
TT Perhaps dolmens. Conder, Palestine, 157. 
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10. Who ever counted the dust of Jacob? —/ 
And who ever numbered the myriads of Israel ? 
_ May my soul die the death of the righteous, 
= may my last days be like his ! 


~ 


hays: 


This poem is in complete agreement with the surrounding a 
narrative. It contains the feelings inspired in the Seer’s mind 
as he gazed on Israel from the mountain tops. It contains no 
allusion to later circumstances or events. We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it to be part of the original text of H, and a) ii 
it may be much older. Quite possibly it may be ait a 
with the events to which it alludes. | 


SECOND Onacre® (Num. xxiii. 18-24), 


18. Up, Balak, and hear; 
Give ear to me, son of Si 
19. God is not man that He should tie, » A 
Nor a son of man that He should repent. 
Hath He said and will not perform? — 
Hath He spoken and will not establish it ? 
20. Behold ! to bless I received (command), 
_ And I will bless and not reverse it. 
21. I do not behold sorrow in Jacob, — 
I do not observe calamity in Israel. an oo Hee 
Jahveh hisGodis withhim, 
And a royal shout isin his midst. 


th of a wild. Ox, 
For there is no enchantment in Jacob, 


And no divination in Israel. 
Now it may be said about Jacob and lareel: 
What hath G t 2” 
24. Behold, a people who rises up like a lioness, ee 
lifts himself uplikealion. — 
He will not liedowntillheeat prey | 
Anddrinkthe bloodoftheslain, 


22. 


This poem, in its present form, is composite, verses22 and si 
23 being cacried to wy but we fail to see any difference of con- |} | 
in the component parts; verses 21,22,and23expressthe 
same thought, the es prosperity of Israel; verses 21 and 23 aan 


use “Jacob” and “ in precise ely the same way. Inneither = |, 


~ 


Verse 20: LXX has eoysoo, and this agrees with the frst person in 
the following word. Read 


Verse 21: pan... mer. Syr has both words in first person. ‘This seems better 
as a reason for the previous declaration. Read 


LXX ‘These words do not connote moral delin- 


quency, but disaster or calamity. Ft 
nyyin. LXX dpydvrwy, apparently which has been 
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proposed. But the text is better. The speaker can hear the sounds of the camp. 
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ISRAEL AND*MOAB 


doubt that this alludes to the events narrated in 1 Sam. xv., 
and marks one of the few really successful events of Saul’s 
career. This fixes its date within narrow limits. In David's 
later time this victory over a company of marauding Bedawin 
(1 Sam. xiv. 48)* would hardly have called forth a comparison 
with such a paltry King. We should date this e in the 
end of Saul’s or the beginning of David’s reign.t On the other 
hand, the bulk of this poem seems to be of the same character 
as the firstand second. The only conclusion at which the — 
can arrive is that the distich ced the Kingship and 8 
the quotation from Gen. xlix. 9 were later insertions eis t 


original poem. 
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(Num. xxiv. 15-17). 


Oracle of Bileam, son of Beor, 
And oracle of the man of clear vision; _ 
Oracle of him who hears the words of God, 
And knows the knowledge of the Most High, 
Who sees the vision of Shaddai 
Falling down, but with opened eyes. Wis 
I see him, but not now; 
A star has arisen out of Jacob, — 
Aod has rien oat of 
And smites the temples of Moab 

And the scalp of the sons of Sheth. — 


- This poem is generally considered to end with verse 17, and 
we think this is right. The Seer offers unasked a rediction of 
_ the future relations of Israel and Moab (verse 14). Here he utters 
it, and his mission is finished. - Verses 15 and 16 are almost the 
same as verse 4 of the third oracle. 
Moab ends, and the remaining verses are isolated oracles of later 
date and uncertain meaning. This fourth oracle seems to be of 


the same period as the first three (note ‘‘ Jacob ” and “ Israel xi}e 
Like them it is very old, and possibly contemporary. 
___ Bileam returned home apparently without any reward 
um. xxi. 18; xxiv. 11). But a worse — awaited Israel. 
While encamped at Shittim (Josh. ii. 1; ii. 1), waiting to cross 
the Jordan, they yielded to the attractions of the 


* See Meyer, op. cit., 324, n. 1, 391. t Kittel, Geach. ii. 2, p. 255, n. 1. 

Verse 17: LXX has dvaredc?. Lat. orsetur. Read (Well., Gray, 
Binns). See as to the tense Dri. Ten. 14a. ‘xD. The meaning is uncertain. 
LXX has dpynyods. Lat. duces. Gray and Binns render “ tem 
(Lev. xix. 27), which we adopt with doubt. 

nv “pips. In Jer. xiviii. 45 this is read 4p 


ight. As to mv Meyer (op. po dagagy n. 1) thinks, in view of the parallelism, 
the name of a Mosbite tribe. Cook (Cam. Anc. Hist. ii. 369) suggests 
Bedawin, who are mentioned with the Habiru. Well. and Gray 
Binns |!Y. All the versions read Nv, and we think this is the true text. 
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CONTRA CELSUM 


Mr. Berrrann Russet approves of being as sceptical as 
possible. But why is it a merit in him to reduce his scientific 
beliefs to a minimum while a modernist theologian may not 
reduce his scientific beliefs without being accused of intel- 
lectual dishonesty ? May we not “believe in God ”—in some 
sense—unless we believe in the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 


Jacob? May we not believe in the risen Christ some 


sense—unless we believe in the bodily resurrection ? In salva- 
tion and damnation, unless we believe in Heaven and Hell ? 
“In some sense ”’—is there the rub? But we fancy that 


Mr. Russell believes in his self in no other way than that. He 


certainly does not believe in his self in the sense that a plam 


man does, and of the various senses in which he has believed in 


himself, none of them has been both wholly intelligible and 
wholly acceptable to anyone, including Mr. Russell himself. 


Why, then, if our heart prompts us to believe in God, oy we 
wait on our heads for permission ? 


Because, says Mr. Russell, with Lidienotiak religion i is “a 
and “‘a source of untold misery to the 


disease born of fear ” 
human race.”* But this is merely a rationalization of Mr. 


Russell’s confession of faith. He merely tells us here that his 
heart has not prompted him to believe in God—which is interest- 


ia hapd as a personal confession, but not relevant to the question 


ot us grant the whole rationalist case, and suppose 
Gospel story is entirely mythical. Is not ‘ “mytholo 7” in these 
days something very different from old wives’ fables? Do 
- scientists not assure us that their so-called knowledge is, in short, 


mythology ? A form of symbols, the most convenient arra 


ment of convenient fictions ? There is no sting left in the word | 


“mythical.” It merely admits the inadequacy of our heads, 


the mysteriousness of the fact. Athanasius does this very 


handsomely. 


Mr. Russell, who has only his very capable head, fails to 


distinguish between the mere myth, so to s 


inextricably involved in it, and throws all overboard together. 


_ His analytic genius has failed him—the kingdom of God cometh 


not with observation. 

The important fact is that the myth of Christ, if it be entirely 
a myth, should ever have arisen. The myth theory explains 
away Christ, but how ag away the myth? Do Saviour- 
God: myths not imply a desire on the part of some men to be 
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‘though he does not reco his commission, his. fre is 
fire from Heaven. An unconscious Prometheus, he stole’ it. 
For what, in the words of St. Paul, has Mr. Russell that he did 
not receive? Is it a curious coincidence that Mr. Russell’s ae 
social ideals are such as Christians might approve? Of course Bi 
not. Mr. Russell, in prophetic indignation, may discard the = || 
name of * Christian,” ut he cannot undo two thousand years a 
of history. He is not Melchisedec, without father, without — oe | 
mother, without descent. Are his social ideals such ¢ asLucretius =—si(<w#:—“‘ii| 
would have approved? Is his wide pathy— | 
embracing all men but clergymen—only d herd- 
instinct? Does it owe nothing to 8t. wrote | 
| St. Paul’s letters? Of course it does. No man ever got any- al. 
_°. thing out of his own head or his own heart. If Mr. Russell is — a 
right in putting so much to the debit side of the Church’s account, ie 
surely he ought to figure in that account himself, and we are 
happy to inscribe him on the credit side.. He i is one of religion's 8 
useful contributions to civilization. 
We have forgiven Mr. Russell his passion, the dogmatism 
that goes with it and goes beyond what reason can j — 
the lack of sympathy that accompani 


pen 


| es differences of 
= — onately maintained. — And may we not forgive the teaching 
urch, which i is only human, for her passion, her dogmatism, 
her often lack of syinpadliy ? If the Church has held fast to 
much that we now see to be things indifferent, she has also {) 
held fast to what Mr. Russell now oars overboard along with — i 
the things mesg oc The Church may be unworthy, but she ee 
offers means of ‘Mr. Russell is very worthy, but whats 
he offers—if he will the terminolo 
damnation, or, less technically, loss. 
‘The business of the Church is not to lead us along the path a 
of material progress or even of moral progress. That is the mi 
business of the clever animals we are—scientists, philoso a nae 
statesmen economists, educationists. The of the 
Church is to preach the Christian revelation, and the Christian — 
revelation can save us from being delivered entirely into the 
power of the clever animals we are. Mr. Russell’s social ideal . 
is a tyranny worse than the Papacy at its worst. In his golden 
age the individual will have perfect freedom to express a self 
not his own. It sounds curiously Christian, but whereas the 
Christian tries consciously to do the Will of God, these will be 
doing unconsciously the will of Mr. Russell, which is that the 
should express themselves and be happy. “And r devi 
are not happy? And if the poor devils are hap they are 
content with the ends to which Mr. Russell d 
Poor devils, in any case! What shall it at a man to ve Seagiee 
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Common sense keeps on learning by experience—and never 
Pe learns—that the pursuit of happiness defeats its ownend. Does 
this not suggest that happiness is not the chief end of man ? 
Mr. Russell might well complain of his Creator if unhappiness 
were the inevitable result of his energizing, according to his 
proper nature. But if man is not just a clever animal, it is to 


expected that a merely animal life will not satisfy him, how- 
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a. ever refined his tastes and ample his means to gratify them, 
i however blameless his life and full of good works. Joy is not a 
ishing character of Hpicurean or Stoic, or 
a. modern. But the fruit of the Spirit is love, ; joy, peace. 


This proposition is doubtless an unmeaning noise to Mr. 
Russell, and since he is unable to become as a little child, we 
will try to adapt it to adult capacity. First, we invert it and 
make it a partial answer to the question—what i is “‘ the Spirit ” ? 
. Love, joy, peace are the fruits of the Spirit. Next, we ask 
_ Mr. Russell to imagine a love that is not rationalized herd- 
instinct, a joy that is not animal high spirits, a peace that is not 
apathy. We must ask him to imagine these, for they cannot 
be demonstrated satisfactorily to the outside observer. Thirdly, 
if anyone exists, or has existed, of whom these wild imaginings 
are true, that man is, or was, the kind of man from whom we 
may learn all that outside observers can learn about “‘the 
Spirit.” The outside observer very frequently calls him 
* possessed ’’ by a devil, and he calls himself possessed. So 
easy is it to lapse into appropriate mythological language. 
Mr. Russell regards such a one as possessed by a spirit of 
hated, and his good news is that the devil is dead, or as good as. 
“Hatred and fear can, with our present psychological know- 
ledge and our present indus technique, be eliminated 
altogether from human life.” It is easy to understand that 
Mr. Russell can dispense with hatred, for the only thing worth 
hating is sin, and ee Mr. Russell sin does not exist. It would 
appear that he never hated himself. But if we agree with Mr. 
Russell that no one ought to hate another, that no one can 
hate another with “ perfect hatred,’’ will he not allow us to hate 
ourselves with perfect hatred? We do not know the hearts of 
others, and if we hate their deeds and their ideals, we are not 
justified in hating them. Their intentions may be of the best, 
they may ‘ing no better. But the flesh is weak; we find it 
hard to hate the sin and love the sinner, except 1 in our own case. 
Mr. Russell can do it in the case of the clerk “‘ who suffers from 
a propensity to forgery.’’ But is he so successful with the clerk 
in Holy Orders? No doubt he is more inclined to forgery than 
he bia a mind to the “logic of the heart.”” It is easy enough to 
love Mr. Russell and to hate his ideals, but few men are so white 
and black as he. Most of us are grey. 
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Surely we are free to hate ourselves, however slight our 
acquaintance with ourselves. Surely we are free to hate our- 


selves, if anthropologists and psychologists have explained us 


to ourselves to their complete satisfaction. We are not content 


to forgive ourselves. Illogical, doubtless, since to know all is 
to forgive all. Perhaps the heart is not logical. Perhaps _ 
the most knowing heads do not know quite all. Perha 
have a vague feeling that only Omniscience can forgive. 
seems fairly certain is that to "find one’s self not entirely “ sym- 
pathetic ” is to be in the way of “ finding God.” But me of 
us get on with ourselves pretty well. 

The religious ideal and Mr. Russell’s ideal are polar opposites, 


though it is conceivable that their earthly Utopias might be 


objectively similar, since Mr. Russell is a Christian in spite of 
topia, 


himself. The difference would be that in Mr. Russell’s 1 


such actions, opinions, thoughts, feelings as Mr. Russell ap 
would be the natural outcome of careful education an 
institutions. The good State would have made 
The other would be the realization of a pecghet's dream. 


roves 


good 


of God in their hearts, would have made a good State. 
Strange as it may seem, it is the re 
Russell’s, that is in accord with the hard 


yet deserved a very good one, we have not yet deserved such 


a very bad one as Mr. Russell projects for us, when Mr. Russell’s 


law will be written in our hearts. Who ever hungered and 
thirsted to be a good citizen? But it is not strange that 


Mr. Russell, to whom, as yet, the Christian. seeblatten. has 


revealed nothing, should revert to pre- Christian models in his 


ethical and political thinking. 
And what 


that his \eaalioa, with its Christian spirit, will remain the 


important thing, from the social and historical point of view, — 
about his new, Godless dispensation ? Mr. Russell is “ amiable 


and enlightened,”’ like Buddha. May not Mr. Russell’s “ priest- 


hood,” like the Tibetan Buddhist, be obscurantist, 

and cruel in the highest degree ’’? Is there some special virtue 
of incorruptibility in his common-sense revelation? May not — 

his shepherds take a common-sense view of the relation of gcc 


to shepherd—who feedeth a flock, and eateth not of the 
of the flock ? 


Russell approves of truth, and beauty 
with emotion and capitals, but with tational coolness. ‘His 


that they should forgive us our trespasses. Nor are we content 


good citizens. 


will write my law in their hearts.” The citizens, with the law 


ous ideal, not Mr. 
ogic of facts. The 
State has largely made us, but it was our fathers who made the 
State. Citizens get the State they deserve, and if we hens not 


guarantee, by the way, can Mr. Russell. give us 
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righteous he will 


is aroused at our idolatry. We have gone a-whoring after false 
we have made our bellies our gods, we have bowed the 
to Baal. And in whose name does he say, “I hate, I 
despise your feasts, and I will take no sie ea in your solemn 
assemblies’? ? In the name of the “ 

enlightened by science, incarnate in himself. So he thinks. 
think that Mr. Russell’s idolatry is purer religion than the 
religion of most. I+ is merely his pradeepeensd in that is at fault, 
and that has nothing to do with religi ion. 
he will write “The Analysis of Spirit.” 
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truth is scientific truth, and far above the capacity 
“Little children cannot understand the 
calculus, or the principles of currency, or the modern methods 
We can approve the scientific mythology 
as wholeheadedly and as coolly ashe. His goodness is behaviour 
according to rational human nature, and 1 
youne enough, he will mould us to his conception of rational 
And beauty doubtless will be the outward and 
of these graces in his golden age, and the Ministry of 


children. 


of combating disease.” 


uman nature. 
visible sign 
Fine Arts its priesthood. 


~ These, too, we can approve, and so coolly, so coldly, that by 
comparison we hate them. These be thy gods, O Israel! Mr. 
Russell’s idolatry, though lacking in fervour, is as unmistakable 
as Aaron's. The gods revealed to his head are as sham as any 


ever made with hands. Idolat 
We want an object of worship, 


But what a 
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ut one made somewhat in our 
own image, one we can understand. Idolatry 1s what Mr. Russell 
has taken religion to be, what, indeed, the religi on of most of us 
Eby ah is” 


permit us to accuse him of it— 


e in spiritual things is on the level that confuses 


of little 
erential 


we are given to him 


is an ever-recurring weakness. 


. Russell! His 


moral conscience of the 


One day rhaps, 
At present, 
symbol 


‘Like the pious Catholic, he finds an object an aid 


to worship. His object, however, is an object of the under- 
— Mr. Russell as a little child in spiritual matters. 


‘little child business that is such a stumbling-block 


to Mr Russell can, we think, be made 
him. Mr. R. B. Braithwaite has 
reasons in favour of mysticism. 
into mathematical, medical, and psychological problems are 


useless even to comprehend the reasons of the heart, still more, 
to illumine the heart, to oF ite its premises. 


than useless—perhaps it 


Mysticism is the life, 


ag 
& 


as hard for a philosopher as for a 
rich man to enter the King cal of Heaven. 


the spirit, of religion; creeds are only 
its embodiments, embodied, too, by human heads, and therefore 
imperfect. The man who feels a certain truth can, as far as he 


rfectly intelligible to 
ut y “There can be no 


e gifts that impart insight 


Perhaps worse 
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nical is concerned, see Mr. Russell tearing creeds to tatters 


with the smiling indulgence one gives & puppy worrying yester- 


Russell has attained depth in philosophy, or at least enough 


never to assert more er he knows a "We need not try to 
frighten Mr. Russell with vi Peco But would Mr. Russell 
like to feel that it had been better for us if he had never been 
born? Of course not. He has the best intentions for us. He 
would save our bodies. Good intentions of another kind did 
not save the Catholic Church from practices that Mr. Russell, at 


least, will think to have been bly mistaken. Nor do they 
save him. There are no reasons of 


God. But equally there are no reasons of the head for 
that re 


God is the heart’s fiction, and logically it is every bit as respect- 
able as that other heart’s fiction, of animal faith, the concept 
of the self, which the head has not yet found in 
every bit as respectable as the “ moral conscience of the age.” 
‘But logic is not the heart’s language. 


reminds one of the 
account for those th 


atare. The m 


There is even a similar continui 
such continuity of spiritual life. 


continuity at our command in matters of re 
doctrine, and in so t a matter, is it hard to excuse the con- 
_ Servatism of the Church? When Aristotle was the last word 


in science for fifteen hundred years? And seeing that Bc 


religion is compatible with any 


‘The progress of science is mot btiadinbe: to theology. | 


- Our children will be liable, like Mr. Russell, to miss the grain in 
the abundance of the chaff. But that is a matter for doctors 
of divinity, who are ready enough to admit that dogma 


day’s newspaper. But what about the majority of us, us of 
little faith, for whom the ark of the covenant is sacred, who 
believe on authori , who already have the little philosophy that 
inclineth the mind to atheism, rm who may think that Mr. 


e head for believing in 


ligion is a disease, for the implication that there is no God. a 
We have the best creeds. our heads can devise, but the best in 
this kind are but shadows. In terms of logic, the concept of 


telligible, and 


Lovers do not talk logic, — 
and Mr. Russell with his talk of the “ disease of religion” merely _ 
thological terms in which those not in love’ 
‘ic has the same difficulty 
as other lovers in explaining his affair to outside common sense. 
Thereis a pro ve continuity of organic lifefrom generation 
to generation. Phere is a similar continuity of intellectual life. 
of moral lifé. There is no: 
‘We can teach our children our 
science and our morality ; we cannot teach them the love of God, | 
even if we have it. We can only give them sound doctrine, — 
and put them in the way of catching religion, in the way of 
someone deeply infected, if we are not, ourselves. The only 
ligion is that of 


isin the 
melting-pot. But now, as ever, religious truth 1s more ——- 
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than scientific truth—not that they are properly comparable, but 
that spiritual truth can include all scientific truth, while scientific 
truth, as such, knows nothing of spiritual truth. Affection is a 
deeper mystery than cognition. Its alpha is pain, its omega 
is God; its most primitive mode bodily discomfort, its most 
developed—not yet in Mr. Russell—the sense of sin. 

_ Idolatry, no less than religion, testifies to a human need. 
False gods are the heart’s mistakes, as useful, historically, in the 


long view, as partial scientific truths. Our approach to better 


conceptions of God is by an asymptotic curve, mediated by the 
discontent of heart or head with what, on that account, become 


for such hearts and heads, false gods. The discontent of the 


head improves our creeds. The discontent of the heart is 
“ revelation ’’—when it is not blindness, the ever-recurring 
reversion to idolatry, the inability to worship God, who is Spirit, 


in spiritandintruth. 


Mr. Russell has asked, ‘‘ Where is now their God ? ‘The 
answer is as before, ‘‘ But our God is in the heavens; He hath 
done whatsoever He hath pleased.” Let us look at Mr. Russell’s 


idols. What is his truth? Useful ‘“ knowledge,” “ useful 
nonsense,’’ as scientists admit. His goodness? Custom. Mr. 


Russell has gone to the ant for his model here. He should not 


take Solomon so literally. If we say there is no virtue in his 


goodness, he will doubtless agree, mistaking our meaning. We 
mean that there is no “ guts’ init. He has deprived the word 
of all meaning. His goodness is like near-beer, looks like beer, 
smells like beer, tastes like beer, but does not intoxicate. His 
beauty ? The outward and visible sign of his truth and his 
goodness. We have no objection to it except that. We have 
admitted that his ideal state might look like the City of God 
And what will Mr. Russell’s gods do for us? They will do 
for us, like all gods, what the hearts of the worshippers would 
have them do. Mr. Russell’s gods will make us happy. They 
will give us love, joy, peace, of a sort—a sort that does not pass 
po ‘These gods are made in the image of the human 
How can we convey to Mr. Russell our conception of the 
difference between a highly civilized human animal and a real 
man? We can only do it by analogy. The civilized animal is 
to the real man as “ mechanical’’ behaviour is to conscious 
behaviour. Most of us are automatons from the spiritual point 
of view. Our “ good ”’ is what is done, our “evil ’’ what is not 
done. It does not follow that there are not and have not been 


men who know, or think they know, good and evil, apart from 


custom, as the will of God and the opposite. ‘ As to whether they 
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know, or merely think they know, the will of God, the difference 


is unimportant, relatively to thevr difference from those whose > 
eyes are not open at all. That is a matter of the 


spiritua 


validity and the liability to error of the spiritual consciousness. 
What we are emphasizing at the moment is the fact that some 


men do know, or think they know, good and evil, while for most 


of us the good i is the done, and the evil the not done. They 

have another kind of knowledge than the rest of us, another ay 

of acting, as animals have a new way of acting, relatively to 
plants. These men are, as it were, the channels of grace by 


which we have what second-hand graces we enjoy: Before we 


could be the ordinary 
prophets, martyrs, 
they knew the will of God, who did our mechanical 
it was the mechanical good, because it was the will of God. 
The prophets’ reward is notoriously not in this world, but surely 


good citizens we are, there had to be 


the most unkindest cut of all is Mr. Russell’s cool assumption 


that their revelations of God’s will to their very unwilling worlds 


were self-evident truths. If Mr. Russell’s enlightened reason 


is with them, it does not prove that God is not. 


As to the validity or otherwise of what is given to spiritual . 
consciousness, the case is on all fours with that of mental con- 


sciousness. The religious man is aware of God—or does he just 


think so? The plain man is aware of the world—or does he just 
think so? Perha 


when we have 
. believe in the factualness of the self and the world they will 


uggest the possibility of the factualness of the soul and of God. 
As to the liability of men to be mistaken about the Will of 
God for them, no modern psychologist, even of the Freudian 
school, is more alive to the dubious origin of impulses than the 


religious man. His jargon is different, but his analysis is as 


subtle. It is easy enough to make play with the fact that all 


kinds of abominations have been perpetrated in the name of 


God. But we do not know the hearts of the doers of these 
things. 


they were trying to do the Will of God. It is of faith that: who 


tries to do the Will of God will know it. 
In spiritual things, as in science, experiment is the edly 


objective test we have. Some few men have faith independently 


of the objective test, as a scientist has been known to be-so 
certain of his theory and his calculations as to take no interest 
in the experiments that verified—for others—his conclusions. 
For those of lesser faith, the rule of thumb is: By their fruits 
tn shall know them. “ Tf a man say, I love God, and hateth 


— he is a liar.” In history the test is Gamaliel’s 


free-thinkers, apostles, men who thought — 
good before 


good reasons of the head - 


It is useless to discuss whether they were mistaken 
about the Will of God, when we do not and cannot know whether | 
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THE EVANGELICAL CONCEPTION 
SACRAMENTS 


THE Evangelical conception of the Sacraments is best understood 


in the general context of Evangelical religion. 
(1) “For the call to decisive ‘“ conversion.” Though con- 
version is associated with theological beliefs, the most charac- 
teristic Evangelical preachers (¢.g., D. L. Moody and the Keswick 
preachers of thirty years ago) treat it primarily as an act of 
will. They distinguish it from any emotional upheaval which 
may accompany it. They identify it with the sincere and 


explicit intention (never, of course, fully carried out), to obey 


God in all things. 


(2) For the recognition—associated with-the doctrine of the 
grace, of election—that man cannot 


“ atoning blood,” of free 
save or cleanse himself. a? It is of the Lord’s mercies that - 
are not consumed ” (Lam. iii. 22). Cf. Eph. ii. 8, Zech. xiii. 
Not only the forgiveness which penitence grit but ae ot 
tence itself, is God’s free gift. ‘ deat a an (Phil, ii. 13). 


Notice that both (1) and (2)—especially (2)—reappear in the 


Neo-Evangelicalism of Karl Barth. Notice 


afraid—as 
word “ conversion,” and that 


Sacramental Sy | 
Evangelicalism ym (3). for a certain negative attitude 
towards “ good works ” (Eph. 1 
ete. ; John vi, 28 and 29; Luke xviii 
ds (4) f partl 
It stands (4) for a n 
Itis fact with 
here. 
This negative attitude towards Sacraments is not based on 
the denial that material objects may convey grace (the ink 
and paper of our Bibles, the th oats and lungs of our preachers, 
forbid such denial), but arises ere itive principles. 
That Evangelical teaching on the Sacraments is not solely 


or predominantly recognize that 


ative ‘attitude towards Sacra. 


mm the Holy Commumon men have attained the closest kind of 


union with Christ which ts possible m this present world, though 
this closest type of union has also been e 


that Evangeli- 
cals are aware that the younger Anglo-Catholics are no longer 
High Churchmen were within living memory the 
Anglo-Catholics often insist that 
our dependence. i God is ny the chief lesson of the — 


ii, 9; Rom, iii. 27,.etc.; Gal. i. 16, — 
ili. 9-14). ‘This also reappears: 


primarily, we are concerned 


ienced (as is 
generally admitted) apart from the Sacraments—hardly needs - 
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208 THEOLOGY 
to be said: except to keep the balance in a discussion which 
turns on negations. 
These negations are directed against such statements as 
(i.) that certain Sacraments are ‘“‘ universally necessary to salva- 
tion *’; (i1.) that “no one can enter the Kingdom of God except 
_ he be baptized” (implied in the wording of our Baptismal 
office); (i11.) St quis dixerit Baptismum liberum esse, hoc est non 
necessarvum ad salutem, anathema sit (Tridentine Canons of 
Baptism, 5; Tanqueray, 261); (iv.) Nullwm peccatum morale 
remutitur in Nova Lege nisi per aliquod Sacramentum (scil. Bapt” 
vel Poenit™). in re vel in voto susceptum (Trent. vi. 14; xiv. 4; 
Tanqueray, iil. 225); (v.) “ The command, ‘ Do this in remem- 
brance of me,’ is one of the few positive commands of our 
I. To admit any ultimately “ positive’? command seems 
contrary to the Pauline conception of Christian liberty (Gal. 
v. 1 for iv. 31] and 11. 4). The distinction is made between that 
‘which is “commanded because it is good” and that which is 
“* good because it is commanded ”’; also between “ moral” or 
“rational ” duties on the one hand, and “‘ positive ’’ commands 
on the other (see, e.g., Cudworth’s Eternal and Immutable 
Morality). Is there any place in Christianity for the purely 


positive command? There may be an element of the arbitrary 
in ecclesiastical as in civil behaviour. If the Christian goes to 
‘Court he must wear Court dress. But if every Christian duty 
falls ultimately under the principle on which all duties hang 
(Matt. xxii. 40, Rom. xii. 9), in which all commandments are 
* briefly comprehended,” which, therefore, nothing can rightl 
override (“ no commandment greater than these ” [Mark xi. 31], 
“against love there is no law” [Gal. v. 23]), then no maxim of 
conduct can be independent of this principle or superior to it 
‘in the sense that it must not be rudged by it. Christian obedience 
1s essentially intelligent and not blind. We are not “‘ servants,”’ 
. but “friends ” (John xv. 15)—+.e., we are under a law which 
we understand. This is of obvious practical consequence. If, 
@.g., & missionary alleges that his flock conceives the Lord’s 
Prayer as a charm, and therefore proposes to suspend its use, 
the upholder of Christian liberty will not simply quote to him, 
**'When ye pray, say,” or ask, “What are your marching 
orders ?” He will rather discuss the pros and contras in the 
light of the “* Royal Law according to the Scriptures”’ (Jas. 11. 8). 
(The suggestion that St. Paul was simply substituting Baptism 
for Circumcision, as one positive rule for another, is obviously not 
borne out by the language he uses.) er 
- TI. But the negations with which we are here concerned 
arise not only from this principle of Christian liberty. They 
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EVANGELICAL CONCEPTION SACRAMENTS 209 


arise also from the Evangelical conception of grace and its 


conditions. Indeed, they appear to follow from.the very 
Gospel which we preach. (a) The Gospel of repentance unto 
remission of sins (Luke xxiv. 47) proclaims true repentance as 
the sole, but the sure, condition of pardon: affirms that there 


is no such thing in the world, even for a moment, as an un- — 


ardoned penitent (cf. Dr. Moberly’s phrase, “The divine 


(6) Again, from forgiveness follows the bestowal 
of suc 
returned Prodigal receives not only forgiveness and acceptance, 
but the robe and the ring and the fatted calf. 
Thus, what is involved in (a) raat to contradict the 
assertion that Baptism is “ universally necessary to salvation,” 


and also the assertion that ‘‘ Baptism, or the wish for Baptism,” 


is a condition of forgiveness for the individual. It is universally 
admitted that Valentinian, who died during his preparation, 
“got what he sought.” But is it not just as certain that if 
Valentinian, in a state of equally sincere penitence, had been 
kept back from Baptism, not by accident, but by a muddle- 
headed or wron 


he sought ” none the less? Bishop Gore would answer “ Yes,” 
but sug that to abandon the age about the necessity 


gu 
of Baptism would be to confuse what God may do in His mercy | 


with that which is “open and covenanted.” (I take Father 
Thornton’s position to be similar. See The C 
No. 30.) Butif we admit that the wish for Baptism may sufiice 
(Sum. Theol., tii. 68, 2; cf. above aut in re aut m voto s1 um), 
must we not go further? What men are really thinking of 
when they speak thus of the is not the wish for Baptism 
as such—+.e., the wish to be baptized for any motive—but the 
wish to be baptized for the right motive. Cf. the elaborate 
Roman discussions about the Sacrament ficte susceptun 

revival—reviriscentia—of the sacramental g 


tal grace when the 
obstacle is removed. See, e.g., Tanqueray, Syn. Theol. Dogm., 
lli., § 319, etc. But the wish to be baptized for the right motive 
—4t.e., that one may sincerely live the Christi 3 t 

“penitent and obedient heart” which Evangelical Christianity 
represents as the true condition of forgiveness. Thus the 


Roman qualifications—dictated by the strong Roman common > 


sense—sometimes bring the Roman doctrine nearer in practice 
than it sounds in words to the Evangelical position. Yet, if itis 
true that the penitent is assuredly forgiven, whether baptized 
or not, and that the impenitent is not forgiven, however much 
he uses the Sacraments, are not the Catholic phrases above 


quoted every one of them misleading? Far from speaking of 


XX. 118 


orgiveness under the necessary condition so acts as if it were 


graces as the penitent soul is fitted to receive. The 


g-headed Quakerism, he would have “got what 


ongress Books, 


m, and the 


istian life—involves the 
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therefore not arbitrarily) ordered it. 
that a particular ordinance holds a necessary place in the develop- 


in 
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what the penitent Quaker receives as ‘‘ uncovenanted,” the 
Kvangelical wishes to affirm that the forgiveness of the penitent 
as such is the very heart of the Christian covenant. On the 
other hand, there 1 is no implication here that pt is purely 

“optional.” If this is what is intended b um in the 
Tridentine anathema (see above), the sulitheat suggested by 
the anathema is a false one. The argument, “ If pardon and 
is received by the unbaptized penitent, and is not received 
the impenitent, even though baptized, therefore Baptism 
is at the best an edifying but unimportant ceremony,’ 1s not 
valid. Human nature being what it is, the Sacramental System 
is among the most effective means by which the Gospel of 
orgiveness is proclaimed, by which penitence is caused and 
ed. The Sacramental System is not merely “ not 
useless.’’ In relation to the life of the Church at large it may 
. Without some form of -external 
e is possible. Nor is the parti 


ices no Church 


fovea of the Sacraments arbitrary. We may admit them 


ly adapted to human nature, as God has wisely (and 
But it is one thing to say 


ment of the Church’s ministry of salvation, and another to 
say that that ordinance, or the wish for it, is the n 
condition to the reconciliation of each incividants sinner with G 
With regard to (b) the positive principle in question is that 
which i is €: in the text, “ Ask, and ye shall have,”’ inter- 
preted by ames iv. 3: “Ye ask and receive not, because ye 
ask amiss’ —1.e., with wrong intention. These texts a 
to set forth the law of God’s giving. The right will (whic true 
rayer expresses) is set forth as the condition for our reception 
of certain gifts and graces from God. Christians of all schools 
would probably agree in the defence they would make to the 
charge that Christian prayer implied favouritism or arbitrary 
behaviour on the of God. “God, who wills all good for 
such gifts as he is fitted to receive with 
God sends rain on the just and unjust: but when God 
waits till we pray, this is because our right will and our right 
understanding of (which prayer expresses) makes us 
fit (not worthy) to receive gifts which, if we were in another 
e of mind, would not be for our good. Tn this connection 


it would be admitted that any arbitrary obstacles to the recep- 
tion of this gift, any arbitrary rules of their distribution, bontate 
divine repugnant. (Such a conception of the divine method 
need not imply a narrowly individualistic theory. 
withhold gifts from me which I am persona 
order that I may later receive them with ; 


God may 
fitted to use in 
ler profit to the 
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whole Church in union with my brethren—that I without them 


should not be made perfect [Heb. xi. 40].) Again, there is 
nothing in this conception which is inconsistent with the recogni- 


tion of the necessity of the Sacraments in the sense suggested 
above. It requires no very deep knowledge of human nature ~ 
to see that a lowered apprehension of God would have followed 
(not so much, perhaps, in people of the Quaker temperament as 
in others) if the Church as a whole had followed the lead of the 


Quakers. Again, if the Washing of Feet (John —_ had taken 
the place of the Eucharist—+.e., if the Church had selected John 


xiii. 14 for literal fulfilment instead of Luke xxii. 19)—the loss 


would have been hardly less. It is therefore consistent to say; 


on the one. hand, “ The sole obstacle to the reception of those 
gifts which God is eager to bestow on is some wrong state 
of mind—some defect of will, apprehension, or feeling,” and to 
say, on the other, ‘“‘ Sacraments are true means of grace, since 


they produce and strengthen the right states of mind by which 


those obstacles are removed.” If this is spoken of as their 


‘* psychological ” effect, the word must not be narrowly inter- 


preted—.e., it is not to be assumed that we are thinking only 
of the stirring of emotions or only of clear thinking, or only of 
both of these. The slow production, through 


hearts cold,” we can rely on God’s fidelity to His promise, is to 
be reckoned among the “ psychological ”’ effects of the Eucharist. 
(The theories of the Master 

Thus with regard to both (a) and (b) the Evangelical interest 
is primarily pastoral. We wish to preach a Gospel unhamp 
by ecclesiastical restriction: to be able to say freely, “. 
repent, you are assuredly forgiven, however negative may be 
your attitude to ordinances or to theology ”: to say, “ If you 
ask, not ‘amiss,’ but in the right frame of mind, you will 
assuredly receive. Your negative attitude towards theology or 
Sacraments will be no obstacle to g 


with sincere penitence, but it generally 
defect by which prayer is hindered).’ 
— since the Tridentine use of the words “ confer ”’ and “‘ contain ”’ 


— the sort of moral 


—has discussed three modes of the “‘ causality ” of Sacraments, 


distinguished respectively by the keywords moralis, physica, and 
primarily interested in the question w ) 
other obstacle to the reception of God’s gifts than the obstacle of 
spiritual unfitness to receive them: whether it can fail to intro- 
duce the notion of arbitrary restriction. a 


ages of Church 
life, of the conviction that, “even if our faith is small and our 


of Corpus have interest in this 
ered 


f you 


ace except so far as it reflects — 
wrong mental state (e.g., extreme individualism is consistent 


e Roman theology— 


ith regard to the physical theory, we are 
it introduces some 
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|  . Let us suppose, then, that someone replies, “T fully accept 
4 the principle which you deduce from Matt. vu. 7 and Jas. iv. 3. 


I it to the full that God never withholds His gifts for any 
arbi reason. But what I am asserting is merely a theory 
of the means by which God gives His gifts, a theory d modo quo 
gratia confertur.” 
A well-known thinker has asked me why, in view of the 
dependence of conscious life on material facts in the constitu- 
tion of the brain, I object to the doctrine that the sacramental 
elements are a causal link in the chain by which God works 
(directly and otherwise than by . conscious or subconscious 
tion) upon the soul of man.”’ Sevag 
ask, first, the analo ogy would be seriously carried 
out. My questioner admits that “‘ if he found that the Prayer 
of Consecration had been inadvertently omitted he would not 
7 doubt that he had made his communion.” He would not, I 
think, say, “If your brain is injured, God will not let a material 
accident of this sort interfere with your thinking.” In this 
oa I think we shall do well. just to consider whether 
the qualifications we always introduce (potentia Dei sacramentis 
vieibulabus non allgatur) do not, in fact, render the suggested 
law of physical causation nugatory. Does the lack of a valid 
Sacrament, as such—apart from defects of will, feeling, or appre- 
hension, which are its cause or its effect—make any difference 
in the we receive? If wesay “ No,” is not the supposed 
hysical causation otiose ? Does not the theory become pase- 
¢ If we say “ Yes,” are we not going back upon what 
ex hypothest we have admitted ? (see paragraph before last). _ 
‘Secondly, there are difficulties in the Rory: itself. The 
. effect of the Sacrament is suspended if we are spiritually unfit: 
if we are spiritually fitted to receive grace, the lack of the Sacra- 
‘ment is made good to usin spiritual communion. This is unlike 
the methods of physical causation. Where the absence of a 
‘cause was always compensated for, it would be difficult ever to 
prove its presence or activity. We all recognize laws of Nature— 
the dependence, €.g., of mind upon brain. We recognize also 
certain laws of which (as we should most of us admit) 
may sometimes necessitate even the working of miracle (“ shall 
say to this mountain,” Mark xi. 23). The mode of causality 
which the words quoted above—and perhaps certain Roman 
arguments too—presuppose, seems to fall under neither heading: 
4s and to conflict with the requirements of both. It suggests that 
_ the Eucharist is a miracle; a belief which, if it is implied, should 
| be expressed (cf. Roman discussions* ). In this connection it is 
ee worth, while to insist that the laws of Nature are not arbitrary, 
: * Summa Theol. III. Ixxvi. 5. ad. 2" vel saltem miraculose sicut, ete. 
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EVANGELICAL CONCEPTION SACRAMENTS 213 
but good: that, for a Theist, the kingdom of Nature is itself a 


subordinate element in the kingdom of grace. I am not sa 
that these difficulties are insuperable: but they have to be 
met. 

Thirdly , 1s any notion of physical causation consistent either 
with a spiritual theory of prayer or with Christian liberty ? 
Sacraments are sometimes so conceived that the method in 
which we deal with them is based wholly on their 
character. Sacramentum, cum sit signum, e nequit causalr- 
tatem que preetergr — rationem signs (cf. Tan ueray, ill. 310). 
The moment one drops into physical or quasiphysical concep- 
tions, and conceives the consecrating effect of the priest’s hand 
after the analogy of a physical agency—or wonders es in 
a particular case the “ contact has been properly made “—are 
we not getting near to the pagan frame of mind: to Sede con- 


ception of strange, mysterious p powers which, if v wrongly handled, 


may do us harm? When a young cler 
contents of a chalice on his s : 
he ought to do, a wise Ang Catholic answered: ‘‘Have the 
urplice washed, of vans - But I know of a case where real 
trouble of conscience was allowed to arise from a similar incident. 
Again, in my own undergraduate days I burdened my conscience 
—without any of the emotions which na have justified the 
action by making ita labour of love—with the task of rescuing 
crumbs carelessly thrown about at Holy saath ‘The care 
about the Saseata which follows from a right estimate of 
symbolism is rational, The other kind of care is surely super- 
stition. But it seems to be the natural result not only of any 


physical, but of any theory of sacramental 


that: my‘ “anwillingn to distinguish the gift 
given from our reception of it (ef. Quick’s The Christian Sacra- 
ments, p. 130) is to the Hedonist’s refusal to distinguish 


ect we ¢ en from our pleasure in having the desire ful- 
ut are the cases 


spilled the 


the ob 
filled.’ ases 
e.g., the flight of the Frenc 


at Quebec with the 8 
given thereby to the dying Wolfe. The former event might 
have occ without the latter. In the case of the “ unworthy 
recipient ’’ we may recognize (1) God’s will to give grace, and 
also (2) the whole system of external ordinances in which this 
will is embodied, as an objective element, distinct from the 


subjective events in the recipient’s soul. But in what sense is. 


something given which is not recewed? It ap 
sented as something which remains sus rede 
themselves. Under what category, or other- 
wise, am I expected to conceive it? Are not giving and re- 


to be repre- 


symbolic 


yarallel ? We must not identify, : 


in the elements 
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ceiving This kind difficulty seems arise 


coheres.. | am prepared to de 
that this is Pra 
It is, for example, 


tism. 


rt of human duty to investi 


many Anglican attempts to distinguish the res from the virtus. 
_ The general conclusion I arrive at is that every 
theory is to be judged by the ethical attitude with which 1t 
fend myself against the charge 


sacramental 


gate natural 


relation of this principle to a ‘‘ psychological ” theory of sacra- 
mental causality I have tried to indicate. This theory leads to 


carefully 


amental causality 
the results of an indeterminate theory, which 
regards the psychological explanation as insufficient, but refuses 


an ethic of freedom. Does any rival theory do the same ! 
‘We ought, I think, to consider carefully the ethical results of 


a definitely physical theory of s : and even 


further to define. (1) If we say, “ There is something more in 


ul 


the Sacraments, especially in the Eucharist, than the psycho- 
logical theory admits: but I do not know anything as to the 
nature of that further element,’’ this lays us 
difficulties, to the retort, “Then it may be something 
sort suggested by Cienfuegos (and in English by the late Father 
Dalgairns) or something with even more terrifying consequences 
still.” (Christus exercet sensus suos etiam in statu sacramentals 
posstt vere nos audire et videre.) (2) Any language w 


open, amon 


g other 
of the 


ich 


implies that there some higher and better mode union with 


Christ than that mental and moral union which the Evangelical 


theory affirms seems open to criticism. Someone has recently 
said that what Evangelicals have at heart in these discussions 
is what Kant is seeking to express in § 89 of the Critique o 


Judgment 
by other means than by a mo 
Bernard, p. 393, unfortunate 
The e 
special rel 
— the Romans discuss in relation to the 
Bishopthorpe last May. With re 
there. is need of some detailed 


belo 


obsolete. -Not, surely, the w 


: ‘© Man cannot please or 


separated.” This kind of ar 


the Supreme Being 
disposition’ (Gesinnung; 


ly translates it by ‘‘ sentiment 
neral problem here involved needs discussion in 
tion to the different Sacraments. A en problem, 


acter left by 


(see, e.g., Tanqueray, iii. 309), was touched on at 
ard to Transubstantiation 
discussion. If we say, “ It 
ngs to an obsolete Arce ”? we must be clear as to what 

ole distinction between substance 
and accident. Ishould prefer tosay a “ misapplied philosophy.” 
“Tf substance and attribute can be disti 
miracle be 


imguished, they may by 
gument, and the con- 


ception of dimensiva quantitas as taking on, miraculously, the 


| law by systematic methods, and also, if we are Theists, to am: p 
out a of the Universe in general consistent with the 
{ belief that is bound by the law of His own goodness. The t 
| 
| 


EVANGELICAL CONCEPTION SACRAMENTS 
character of a substance (see discussions in Tan ueray, iil., 
p. 404), is all of it peculiarly vulnerable.* The doctrine, in fact, 
is not materialistic, but is it not sophistic ? 


there at consecration any change in the elements themselves ?’’t 


Now the whole dialectic of “in self” and “for other” 18 
notoriously he ogee (If I ask, “Is drink evil in itself?” — 


the retort may be made, “ In itself—out of relation to us—it is 
not even drink.””) When, therefore, Lord Cushendun says that 
the question is simple, I find myself, on this direct issue, nm 
respectful agreement with the Archbishop of York. If, however; 
anyone were to say that we are concerned here with a difference 
of temperament, since there are always those to whom, ¢.g., the 
Union Jack will be a mere piece of bunting, I venture to suggest 
that primarily it is a matter not of temperament, but of contezt. 
If on Armistice Day I find a boy throwing mud at the flag, I 
shall tell him that it is the symbol of our national unity, and 
I shall not accept his coldness of patriotic temperament as an 


excuse. If next day, when the flag is being carried away in a 


flood, I find that he has taken my rebuke so much to heart that 


he proposes to rescue it at peril of his life, I shall then tell him 


that in this context the flag is merely a piece of bunting. I 


imagine that, so far, there would not be much dispute, Can 


we discuss the question of our treatment of the Eucharist on 
the general principle here implied? I am not, for the moment, 
thinkin ing of the special question of reservation. My behaviour 
in relation to any particular rite would, I think, b ed 
_ by the significance which those who practised it attached to 1t: 
in part, therefore, by their “‘temperament.”” What I am con- 


tending for is general—namely, the right and duty of governing 


all’ my behaviour, in relation to the Eucharist or anything 
else, on wholly rational and wntelligable the recogni- 
tion that the Eucharist is made for man, and not man for the 


Eucharist: that therefore all rules of Eucharistic observance (as 


_ of the observance of days) are subordinate to the edification of 


Church, and are judged relation the good 


in the widest sense—i.e., by the pnd le in which all com- 
-mandments are “briefly compre 


_ t A child said to his father, “I love this present as much as I love you”; and 
evidently conceived himself to be expressing great afiection. This 5 
intelligible ‘identification ” of the gift—in itself of small value—with the ana 
throws light on some of the Eucharistic phrases. In these questions, consi 


- generally, our main troubles arise from vagueness. The “physical” theory of 


acramental causation, if held, should be worked out with uncomprom 
-Glearness. To an Evangelical of sensitive 
pleasanter reading than some Anglican theology. The Anglican reluctance to 
“define” tends to cover up what ought to be brought into clear daylight. The way 
to peace is certainly not through obscurity. DS AREY an: 


the Eucharist there arises the question, 


governed 


ended,” There are many 


irit, the*Roman books are sometimes 
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= elements in human good to which I am at present blind: in 
ig ‘regard to which I must humbly seek enlightenment. But 


rational obedience surely implies that at each stage I must seek 
' ‘to be guided by principles which I understand: not by rules 

based on the supposition of mysterious and unintelligible facts. 
(Such an athioal attitude coheres with a theology which thinks 
of God rather as revealed than as hidden—latens—in the 
Eucharist.) I venture to think that there is a simple issue here, 
and that it is what lies behind the questions of Lord Cushendun 
an attitude is far to 
a all mystery. It ma in mystery. e mystery 
it would banish that Beinge 
istian,” said Feuerbach, ‘“‘is an esprit fort.” That thi 
a xpresses a vital aspect of Christianity can be shown, 
ib | hold, not only from St. Paul, but fromthe Gospels. 
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PEKIN MAN AND IMMORTALITY* ~~. 
Ps. xxx. 9: “ Shall the dust praise thee ? shall it declare thy 
ee My chief intellectual interest, as some among you may know, 
1s the study of the relations between science and religion. 
_ Because many have similar interests, I venture to speak to- 
ight of the problem of human immortality, and I shall relate 
this problem to the recent discovery of subhuman fossil remains 
§ colloquially termed Pekin Man. Most of my hearers will 
=) §_ have read of the finding of these fossil fragments, for they have 
| attracted the eager attention of all who s te as to the 
| ity. firs in Man in 1926 when 


humanity. 
ding of two orted. Since then 


pes 


2 


. 


tell-tale teeth was re 


a further discoveries, surprising and gratifying in their extent, 


> 


have been announced. This evening it be convenient 1 
I first indicate the significance of the Chinese discovery. Sub- 
sequently I will pass to that question of human immortality 
if which increasingly perplexes many who are dees | realizi 


eer’ 


~ 


= that the fact of man’s animal origin must be conced 
a _ May I at the outset remind you that it was in 1871 that —> 
eg Charles Darwin published his book The Descent of Man. 
a that volume he put forward a strong argument for the theory 
i that man had gradually been evolved from an ape-like stock. 
a But even sixty years ago the theory was not new, for it had 
ie been propounded by the great biologist Lamarck in 1809. 


a * A sermon by the Bishop of Birmingham, preached in Manchester Cathedral 
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Darwin, however, marshalled so skilfully an impressive mass 


of facts that within a generation most experts were converted 
to his views. 
_ Meanwhile the mass of men, ‘incredulous or conservative 
: and often influenced by religious tradition, said: “Show us a 
missing link. Where is some fossil, half-ape, half-man, which 
shall prove that you are right 2” The demand was not unfair, 
the more so as biologists conceded that, if Darwin’s view was 
correct, there must have been | a whole series of links pohween 
man and the anthropoid apes. 

Now the first discovery of a fossil analog ous to & miss 
link was made by Dubois, a Dutch army pv in 1891. He 
found in Java a skull-cap, a thigh-bone, and two teeth—scanty 
fragments, but sufficient to establish that there had existed in 
the distant past “the Java ape-man.” From the geological 
formation in which the remains of this creature were found, it 
was inferred that he probably existed before the E 
ice-ages began. Now to measure 
time is singularly difficult: curiously enough, the age. of ancient 
rocks is more voile determined. However, we may perhaps say 
roughly that the Java ape-man flourished 500,000 years ago. | 

Was he ape or man? Experts differ. Could he 


the rudiments of speech. - 
After the Java fossil were fo — 
miserably scanty—some twenty years } ‘during which 
there was no similar discovery, Then in 1911, at Piltdown in 
Sussex, Sragmente--pantally. inadequate—of a skull and half 
lower jaw were discovered by two . geologists. 
reconstruct the skull has proved difficult : it is, however, human 
with ape-like characters. But the jaw is almost entirely a 
like. bably this Piltdown “ man of the dawn ” was 
on the to humanity than the Java ape-inan.: he 
lived in Sussex 400,000 years ago. 
After the Sussex 


before the finding of two teeth, some twenty-five miles from 
Pekin, gave promise of a further similar discovery. Since 1926, 
from the cave or fissure in the limestone rocks at Chou-kou-tien, 
a@ number of fragments of ape-like men have been found —_ 
a mass of bones of 3, such as bata sie at the beginn 

of the ice-ages. ‘Finally, om the b 
- young Chinese geologist found a complete. sub-human skull 
embedded in rock. Several months 

from its matrix. But in due course will be able to tell 
us from the-size, shape, and interior markings of the skull some- 
a as to the quality of the brain of the sub-man of Pekin. 
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uropean 
recent epochs of geological 
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Then we shall know more fully what rudimentary man was 
like 400,000 years ago, when the marks of his ape-like origin 
were many, both upon and within him. Another page of man’s 
evolution will be written. Think, in particular,- of the signi- 
ficance of the fact that primitive sub-men were in Sussex, Java, 
and Pekin at the beginning of the long distant ice-ages. Does 
it not suggest that they had spread from some point in Central 


_ Asia where under Divine Providence those brain changes 


which were ultimately to lead to ourselves? 
_ Probably none of these ape-men were in the direct line of our | 
cestry. Rather they were cousins, / which did not 
mature. Yet they were products of that same process of change 
of which we are the ultimate consequences. Possibly Chinese 
Turkestan was the land where man began. In due time further 
investigation will put an end to present ignorance. Patient 
search and good fortune will gradually reveal the fossil records 
of the beginning of the human races which now cover the earth. 
_ How do discoveries, such as that of Pekin Man, affect theo- 
logical belief? I know, from numerous letters which come to 
me, that many are perplexed as. to how it is possible, in the light 
of our growing certainty as to man’s animal origin, to believe 
that the soul of man is immortal. I am asked whether Pekin 
‘Man had an immortal soul. At what stage of our evolution 
did the soul within us become worthy of eternal life? Alterna- 

_ tively, must we not allow that we, too, must perish absolutely 
_ at death as do the animals from which we have sprung? Now, 
before I put before you my own thoughts on these difficult 
questions, let me admit that our knowledge is still deplorably 
Practically all origins 
_areshrouded in mystery. What is the origin of the constituents 
of matter: are they eternal? How did the stellar universe 
into existence? Whence came the rotatory movement 
that. we everywhere observe? What is the origin of life ? 
Where did mind come from when it first showed itself upon the 
cooling earth? We can hardly guess at the answers to these 
questions. Equally we cannot say when moral consciousness 

_ began. Yet with the beginning of moral consciousness, with 
the eating of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, as the old story has it, man made the step which 


- decisively separated him from all other animals upon earth. 


Many arguments for the immortality of the soul, some 
good, some bad, have been put forward. But I personally am 
convinced that the ground of a reasonable belief in personal 
immortality is to be found in the fact that men realize that 
a ought to be loyal to goodness and truth, and show such 
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dust and nothing more, we are forced to claim that eternal life 
will be the reward of righteousness. The Psalmist felt the 
absurdity ‘of annihilation: “‘ Shall the dust praise thee: shall it 
declare thy truth ?”” The good man, we believe, will survive 
after bodily death because he has survival-value. We could 
not continue to think of the Universe as rational, or its Creator — 
as other than a capricious maker of useless experiments, if men 
ocr have sought to serve Him —_ wverty as their bodies 
decay. 

"Tastinotively the civilized man believes that personal morality 
is of the highest importance. Obedience to the moral law 1s 
man’s gift to his Maker. Surely such a gift cannot be made in 
vain. Yet in vain would the gift be made if nal immor- 
tality is a delusive hope. For, although our service to God aids 
our fellowmen and so endures upon earth after we are gone, 
yet in the fulness of time humanity will vanish from this planet, 
and nothing will remain upon it of all man’s moral attamment 
and spiritual striving. ither God must waste what surely 
He pronounces good and acceptable to Himself, or in the man 


who gives God service there must be something that j is immortal. 


Thus I say that when in the ape growing to the stature of 
man there first a 


appeared a faint understanding of the moral 
law, at that moment a gore + es of eternal life was 
born in him. Then the process soul-making began: the 
animal began to put on humanity. 
If you enquire as to the future seta of such primitive mer 
as must at first have emerged, I can give no answer. Are there 
not in our own experience problems raised by the untimely 
deaths of children which are similarly insoluble? ‘Will there 


be no further development of personality for any of us after 
our sojourn here is ended? 1, for one, cannot believe that 
a static future awaits us. I look rather for development, 
achievement, enrichment, even unto “the ‘measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


__ Personality, as we know it, is a most mysterious thing; but 
almost certainly it is on earth as imperfect as it is mysterious. 


As we see it, it is linked to a particular development of brain 
and nervous system, so that we cannot imagine the existence of 
mind apart from such development. Yet assuredly mind is no 


product of matter. The higher may only be able to manifest 


itself through the lower; but it is not derived from it. 


Similarly I would urge that the distinctive personality of 


man is not rightly to be thought of as derived in toto from the 


mind of the ape. There appeared, when the human soul began, 


a new of witnessed. to by’ man’s moral conscious- 
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MISCELLANEA 


N OTES AND COMMENTS | 


Anu contributors to the present volume, Mr. W. W. Cannon is an 
accomplished O.T. scholar, whose special studies of the 68th Psalm and 
of other es and books of 0.T'. are well known in Germany as well 
asin this country. Mr. Shebbeare is Rector of Stanhope, the parish of 
Bishop Butler. He has recently received the unusual distinction of 
being elected Master of the local Hare Hunt. This is the first time, we 
believe, that a Master of Beagles has contributed to THzoLoey, but we 
have no doubt that he will prove as distinguished a Master as he is a 
theologian. We may hope that another Benozzo Gozzoli may be usta 
to do Justice to the Domini canes ” of Btanhope. 


~The Rev. H. N. Vincent Tonks, of the 
Congress Overseas Association, 200a Abbey House, Westminster, 8.W. 1, 
writes that he would be glad to supply names and addresses to any of 
our readers who would be willing to forward their copies of THEOLOGY to 
missionaries overseas. We are glad to publish his request, as we have 
published similar ones before. But we feel bound to add that any of our 
contributors who can afford to do so would be doing a better service to 
THEoLoay if they could order additional copies for this 
Journal has to pay its way like an 


on its sales snd 


Blessed Sacrament hadiine compiled by the Rev. Fr. G. Sampson, C.R., 
and published by the Faith Press. Both contain many things that will 
be helpful to communicants. We have also received a copy of Forms of 


Service for use in Sedbergh School Chapel. Those who know the tendency 
of Chapel Services to become a matter a routine will d 
natives here provided, which seem to us excellent alike in structure and 
diction. The Headmaster of Sedbergh and his coll 
gratulated on such a yp grye te and we hope that its use will not be 
restricted to the home of its “Acknowledgment 

Preface to the Grey Book, Part MH, to Prof. Dearmer's 


CORRESPONDENCE 


| 
Sir, 

There is one point in Mr. G. Wood's of Dr. 
Clarke’s New Testament Problems which seems to call for a word of criticism. 
He says with regard to Dr. Lowther Clarke’s statement that reserve was 
necessary about the story of the virgin birth because it was liable to be 


associated with dangerous heathen myths, ‘‘ What ground have we for 


Anglo-Catholic 


elight in the alter- 
eagues are to be con- 
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supposing that the early Christians — these myths as myths or felt 
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Tue Rev. Charles Wheatley’ 


s Rational Illustration of the Book of Common 
t little known. The writer's dates are 1686- 
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MISCELLANEA 


I Discourse. 


Our Liturgy was therefore first established by the Convocations or 


| provincial Synods of the realm, and thereby became obligatory im foro 
conscrentiae ; had was then confirmed and ratified by the supreme 


(2820). in parliament, and so. also became obligat im 


The Calendar. 


(V alentine om, so famous for his love and charity, that the custom 


of valentines upon his festival, which is still practised, took its 
from thence (00). | 


Daily Service. 


thought fit to discontinue these solitary devotions; but at the same time 


service, “both for morning and evening, 
where the minister resided (70). 


[The intention in allowing a married clergy 


should be recited i in the arr 


ordered, that if a congregation at church could not be had, the Ek ublic 


was to av homes of 


family devotion. The Reformers would have been startled to hear a 


Vicar’s wife saying ‘‘ I married the man, not the adie $ 
Ornaments Rubric. 


(After describing the s hood, rochet.) The 
obsolete and out of use, are 2 the alb, the cope, the tunicle, and the pastoral 


ribed and enjoined be the forementioned rubrics, though now 
staff (90). 


~~ (Of the two lights on the altar.) These lights . . . are still continued 
in most, if not all, cathedral and Me churches iad chapels, so often 
t also, by this 


as divine service is pecmenes by candle- 


light ; and ough 
rubric, to be used in all parishes ee and V chapel at the same times (92). 
Morning and Evening Prayer. 


(“The accustomed place” is the the 


before the second Common Prayer Book of King Edward. For it cannot 
be supposed that this second book, which lasted only one year and a half, 
could a custom (93). [An important principle.| 

_ (Of the rubric for the Fon eee he that readeth so standing and 
turning himself, as he may best be heard.”) Which shews, that in timie of 
prayer the minister used to look another way; a custom still observed in 
some where the 
the Bible, looking towards the body of the church to opel le ; another 
_ for the Prayer Book, looking ana the east or upper 
(121). 


(The Jubilate at Matins and Psalm 67 at Evensong) ought . wes 
to be sung in Steinhold and Hopkins, or any other metre, as is now the 
custom in too many churches (126). 
And to sing a " dieeas psalm between the lesson and the 
appointed, is no less irregular. And therefore certainly this (after the 
collect) must be the most proper place for singing 18) | 


Our reformers not approving the priests performing 
ought to be the united devotions of many; and yet not being willing 
wholly to discharge the clergy from a constant repetition of their prayers, 


-pews have two desks; one for 
the chancel 
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‘The Litany. 


The singing of this office by laymen, as practised i in several cathedrals 
and colleges, is certainly very unjustifiable (143). 
Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. thee 
Whenever the collect of a Sunday or Holy-day is read at the ev 
service before, the collect that had bead in course must be omi 
and give place. And the same rule, I take it, should be observed upon the 
_ holy-day itself, upon which no other collect ought to be used, but the 
proper one for the day (168). [A piece of ese aa seas which 


a 200 years later has not become universal.] 


idlent-Sunday, otherwise called Refreshment Sunday.) ‘The reason 
of which, I suppose, is the Gospel for the day, which treats of our Saviour’s 
“miraculously eeding five thousand ; or else ] srhaps the first lesson in the 
morning, which gives us the story of Josep s entert his ttt 
And the appointment of these Scriptures upon this day might si 
te. 40 0 cantor still retained in many parta.of 2 
and well known by the name of Midlentng or Mothering (191). 
apparently takes Mothering as & corruption of Midlentung 
It may not be amiss to observe, that the c sie ge ats og il 
_ set. open on this day (Thursday before Easter), to signify that penitent 
sinners, | from north or south, or any part of the world, should be 
received to mercy, and Church’s favour (193). 


‘The Holy Communion. 


(Opening rubric. In the full sense none are « notorious evil livers ”) 
“ such as the sentence of the law hath, either upon their own confession, 
or full conviction, declaredto be so. . . . Notoriety in this place is taken 
in a lower degree ; the rubric using the words open and notorious for the 
same thing, and explaining those to be notorious by whom the egation 
ts offended. That it cannot mean those whom the law has declared to be 
notorious, is plain, because such are sup to be already shut out from 
the Communion, and consequently the te must himself have received 
notice from his Ordinary not to admit them (222, 3). 

(The Rubric after the Nicene Creed, what holy-days or iaating- ie 
to be observed.) The first reason of which was, lest the people ould 
observe any such days as had been formerly kept, but were laid aside 
at the Reformation, ... This danger is now pretty well over eg » ol 
 (Nothi mo be published in church but what is prescribed by th 
Prayer Book o : enjoined by y the King, or by the Ordinary.) All this was 
undoubtedly add to prevent pe custom, that still too much prevails 
in some coun churches, of of pee ing the most frivolous, unbefitting, 
and even ridiculous things e face of the congregation (233, 4). 

(The collection by ae the doin or churchwardens.) The deacons are 
the most proper persons for this business, it being the very office for 
which their order was instituted... . In other p they collect at 
the entrance into the chancel, where the people make their offerings as 
the draw towards the altar (237 

laced for 


ordering that the communicants shall be conveni 
ortation, 


- the receiving of the holy Sacrament, before the Minister reads the e 
seems to have an eye to an old custom, still retained in some country 
churches, where the communicants kneel in rows one behind another, and 
- there continue till the Minister comes to them (247). 
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MISCELLANEA 
(The e petition for the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Sacramental 
- elements) upon the scruples of Bucer . . . was left out at the review in 
the fifth of King Edward; and the following sentence, which he was 4 
to allow of, inserted in its stead ; viz., Hear us . . » 
his most blessed Body and Blood : who in the same night, etc. In wed HERE 
it is true, the sense of the former is still implied, ee consequently yb these Wh 
the elements are now consecrated, and so become the body and blood of at ee 
our Saviour Christ. (He refers to the rubric about 
This rubric was added in the last review: but to what end, unlesstosave ai 
the Minister some time, does not appear. (Taken from the Scotch Liturgy. ' 
The Calvinists and Lutherans with the Papists as against the = || ||] 
primitive liturgies in the Words of the consecra- ti 
tion). . . . The words which our Saviour spoke to His disciples could not 
be the whole consecration of the elements, but rather a declaration of the 
effect which was produced by his consecrating or blessing them (254-6). 
(Our Church disallows solitay masses), not permitting the Priest to 
consecrate the elements, unless he has three at Ryo to communicate with 


_ {To be after the second lesson.) ‘The reason of which I talk to ~ 
because by that time the whole co tion is sup to be assembled: _ 4s 
which my the irregulari east vails mu in some churches, of F 
y of the congregation, to almost baptisms 
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and then by degrees the common le, would | e the Minister est 
that their children were too tender for dipping. . . . In the latter times | 
of Queen Elizabeth, and during the reigns of King James and —_ a 
Charles I. there were but very few children in the font 
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perhaps an inhabiiant, according to the laws for the settlement of the ht) 
ag nas in Lent forbidden because those who have wives should 
then be as those who have none); and therefore those who have none 
ougkt not then to change their condition. ... To prohibit marriage by 
banns, and admit of it by license, seems not to be calculated for the 
Increase of — but purely for the sake of enhancing the fees (342). 
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I need hardly point out how simple a matter is is for a thoughtful ' 
teacher, if properly equipped, to with such questions, nor the fact it 
that there was no ton with any reference to the Cross. There were i} 
many others; I have only the most important; the significance of 
them is surely ap all. ‘‘ The legend of the empty tomb,” Christ’s A 
“mere physical ” “9 female and her child,” “ the impossibility of " 
belief in miracles.” "We have heard enough of such phrases ahd know a 
indeed what they are coming to mean. The Archbishopshavesummoned = 
us to study the Faith afresh ; high placed ecclesiastics are steadily denying. iy | 
it and undermining men’s belief in it: meanwhile the foundations of ~~ || jj 
Christian morality are being shaken. | 
_ Many are sorely puzzled. Many more are only too glad to be told a 
by accredited teachers of the Church of England that the oe of the Hee 
Church are false, from which they diet: the terrible conclusion that 
Christian morality is no longer ne sssary. A return may be made without 
= le to the of the Roman Empire; students of history need 
told what that means. 

er The Dark Night of the Church ’’: some think this title. 
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I —AN RIGHTEENTH- CENTURY PARSON AND HIs SUNDAY 
“SCHOOL. 


- [A relative of the Editor, the Rev. A. B, Selwyn, kindly sonds the 
following “ Extzact of Letter from ( Rev. Charles Jasper 
of Blockley, residing in the North part of the County of Glouceste - 
whi is contained in an appendix to a sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Painswick on September 24, 1786, and afterwards published 
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did perceive ibid understand, they would have to repent and give up 
their bad lives, which was just = ie they did not want to do. They 
would therefore harden their hearts, and be more determined than ever 
not to repent ; so the would do more harm than good. On the 


other hand, Binaly & by parables would not offend anyone, and to those~ 


who were and were anxious to amend their lives, it 
might, and pro probably would, do some 
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and the Bishop clearly indicates that the or of British 
enterprise in South Aside is a fine record. But the fact that 


such difficulties exist, making the life of those who go out to 
South America necessarily one of a sort of exile in a. e 


land, however friendly, only increases 8 th of the 
Church towards hersons. 


is clear that from not auspicious ‘beginnings i in sondalar 


chap laincies tied by convention, and evangelistic zeal on the 
part t of certain devoted Christians which atthe first was 1 
and quixotic, there has grown up a work which is d 
all support and interest. The Bishop tells with: obvious 
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Bishop Stirling did, building up “ out of these strans ly soattered 
and elements a loya ‘and united diocese.” 
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In later chapters the Bishop has much to: aay of secieadiiionh 
work done by men of this fine fibre in the missions among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan and . mntine ‘Chaco. Many 
readers will be already familiar with the name of Barbrooke 
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Grubb. Hardly less heroic, though less. well known, i ia KR.‘ J. 
Hunt, “‘ the Father and Mother of the Mataco Mission.” 


Both these men are missionaries of the South. American 


Missionary Society, and their work is known to the supporters 
of society. hao 

For a picture of the very varied life of a chaplain we turn 
to the slighter of the two books under review—A Padre in 
;, by the Rev. C. E. Newbould. 
riences have indeed been full of excite- 


ment, and are told wit 
inconsequence and diffuseness which makes 
it a little hard to form a clear impression of his work. 
so much the book to enlighten the student as to arouse ‘the 
interest of healthy and virile boys. It is full of good stories, 
behind which one can easily detect the earnestness of the padre. 
‘We commend both. these books as calculated to‘ give the 
reader a. ly fresh and arresting impression of the quiet, 
patient work that 3 is being done by the Church of England 
under conditions that are often dangerous, often embarrassing, 
and never easy, in South America: 


Doaua IN History AND Tuovcur. Studies by various writers. 
Nisbet. 8s. 6d. 


‘Matthews, the of 
, defines dogma, with s 


ry timely - collection. of 
as ‘‘ that part 
hurch which has been put 
forward by authority and has been required as a condition of 
membership.” We are faced at once eer & question which 
seems to lurk in the minds of most of the writers: Is the c 
to dogmatize a claim to infallibility ? Dr. Matthews een 
rejects the term. Yet he says that ‘any belief in the Hol 
Spirit. would seem to ude us from holding that the Church 
So Dr. Bicknell tells us that the 
dogmatic statements of the New Testament are not “to be 
regarded as a } rreformable,’’ yet he holds that, being more 
akin to moral and artistic than to scientific judgments, they wi 
in fact, never be superseded. Dr. Gore maintains that there 1s 
nosuch thing as development in dogma. In theology, yes; but in 
dogma, no. Dogma is the fundamentally unalterab basis. of 
fact on which the theologies are founded. Mr. Hanson’s whole 


eta is founded on the idea that Christianity depends on 


c revelation from God which claims precedence over 
all uman logical paonganes. Finally, Dr. Relton sums up his 
conclusions thus: “ While we lay no claim to an unalterable 
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creed so far as its form is concerned, we do contend for an 
unchangeable content.” It will be seen that those of the authors 
who deal with the point are in general agreement that, while 
there has been a real revelation from the infallible God, in- 
fallibility does not attach to the definitions by which the content 
of the revelation is expressed, but to the faith which exp 
itself, provisionally, in those definitions, The creeds, therefore, 
are theoretically reformable , but only becaus e they may not 
express as perfectly as. could Be desired. The 
uestion whether any authority now exists which could revise 
the Catholic formule lies outside the writers’ scope. 
‘It need not be said that this brilliant g 
anutchitail with one exception, with the theological faculty of 
King’s College, has produced a book which will receive the atten- 


tion of all who are interested in dogmatics. It is greatly to 


willing to accept some guidance as to the claim of Christian 


dogma upon their belief. The book as a whole is admirably — 
_ adapted to give such guidance. le spite of its grim title, it is 
‘liberal, persuasive, and eminently readable. "The reviewer 
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Birmingham by chuckling audibl} in the 
with the ‘dry-as-dust heading of Dogma in Me 
ticism.’’ Certainly Mr. -Hanson’s article is the bonne bouch 
of the whole collection. The author refuses to be scared out 
admiration for the schoolmen by the bogey of du . 


Certainly , he acknowledges, they maintained a 


_ them the former meant Aristotle. “ ' The respect of Aq 
Aristotle is comparable to the respect of 
for Bergson or Darwin or Hegel, , and it wank 2 difficult 
to put it higher. . . . But when a deliverances of Aristotle 
appeared to Aquinas 3 to contravene the accepted doctrines of 
e Chilation faith, as such a course-may seem to 
the modern monistically trained mind, Aquinas did 
to alter the Christian dogma, he altered Aristotle.” Mr. Hanson 
is not concerned to defend either Aristotolianiitn or medisval 
dogma as such, but he asserts very plainly that the dnaliar. of 
reason and revelation is a necessary part of Christianity in 
anyt like its traditional form, theological anion 


back from the schoolmen through Augustine , Chalcedon, Nicea, 


and St. Paul to our Lord Himself. So he comes to the “ Christian — 


and Scholastic doctrine ” of the self-sufficiency of God and the 
creaturely dependence of the world. “It is dualistic, it is 


miraculous, it presents great difficulty to the human reason, 
and still more to human conceit, for though the modern man 
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A Boor. OF Essays RIGHTLY CALLED “* THE THING.’ ” By G. K.C.. 
and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


a sincere admirer of Mr. pened his new book with 
lively interest, and I was not disappointed. The first page is the amy. 
silly thing in The Thing. “pag which may conceivably t 
thnk res bol for which Mr. Chesterton has a great affection, ints 
mgr ins the main title, The Thing, and is inscribed wit the 
flowing legend: “* It is not given for goods or gear, ee eee 
those whom Mr. Belloc describes as ‘ men of the Catholic 
ae will doubtless find it highly illuminating, but it left: me puzzled. 
As a controversialist, Mr. Chesterton has always been more effective 
in attack than in defence. He is a brilliant and ite critic of the. 
se thinking which masquerades as mei is far leas 
romance of Catholiciam perhaps, found few more inter- 
preters than Mr. Chesterton, but it is one thing to. translate into, wonde, 
the climate and the atmosphere of Catholicism, and quite another 
to discover a convincing line of defence against all possible criticisms of 
Roman Catholicism. Mr. Chesterton is no exception to the rule 
that Roman Catholic apologists never state the. 
tened and well-informed opponents. — 

te ote many examples from The Thing g which reveal 
eyes gat the t of Modern Thought. His essay, “ Ts Humanism 
a Religion ?”’ isi in his b st traditions. One need not be a Roman Catholic 
to agree with Mr, Chesterton that ‘ ; cannot be a complete 


substitute for humanism.” ( One need only to have paid a visit to the 


Ethical. Church... Even a Protestant might feel disposed to concede that 
the ‘‘ modern world with its modern movements is living on its Catholic 


capital. It is using and using up the uth that remain to it of the old 
treasury of Christendom.” _ 


which ted us in “ Heretics and: Orthodoxy.” By “ The Usual 
Article ”” Mr. Chesterton means the type of article in which we are assured 
that the message of Christ was perfectly “simple,” that the cure for 
This, says Mr ‘is exactly as if somebody were to sa 
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yment of being “Why stud 


ison 

it is 80 simple to enjoy Why worry a minute exacti- 
tude about the number of drops of laudanum or the strength of a dose 
of chloral, when it is so nice to be healthy? Away with your priestly 
apparatus of stethoscopes and clinical thermometers; with your ri Hieontaese 


mummiery of feeling tting out. to 
The god Atsculapius came on earth. 
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Life is on the whole preferable to Death; and this thought will console 
many dying persons unattended by ‘doctors.’ ” 
It is the privilege of genius to it the first to enunciate a truism. A 


y a truism which is repeated until it is wearisomely 


latitude is merel 
lar. It is not self-evident, says Mr. Chesterton, “ that ignorance 


is the goal of knowledge.” A platitude ¢ No, hardly; a truism which 
many scientists have yet to discover. “ The general notion that science 
establishes agnosticism is a sort of mystification produced by talking 
Latin and Greek instead of plain English. Science is the Latin for know- 
ledge, Agnosticism is Greek for ignorance, — a is not self-evident that 
ignorance 1s the goal of knowledge.” a8 
These few samples of the many excellent thi of which The Thar 
is full will, I hope, send all readers of this review to the book itself. 
hope I shall not: be considered ungracious #I conclude by Voicing a 
certain sense of disappointment. , 
- Thave, of course, no quarrel with the book because it contains a few 


certain pleasure in ca out the great in a first-class blunder. Mr. 
Chesterton, for instance, challenges Dean Inge to name the encyélical or 
decree which declares that ‘‘ the Roman Church has declared that there 
can be no reconciliation between Rome and modern liberalism or ag 
I am writing away from books, but I am pretty certain that these words 
are a translation of a declaration in the encyclical QuantaCur@. = =—— 

_ Myreal quarrel with Mr. Chesterton is not that he makes an oxebitdiol , 
mistake, but that he is far too easily pleased. He is content to slay the 
slain with great , but he does not seek battle with those who are 


ng the readers of his book there must be — 
o not believe that licences to sin under the name of Indulgences 
are sold across the counter in Rome, or that the Roman Catholic Church 
condemns Protestants who die in good faith to Bternal Punishment. 
Surely Mr. Chesterton might pay his readers the compliment of con- 


centrating on those difficulties which prevent men en. sympe pathetic to 


Catholicism from following Mr. Chesterton on the pa 
Roman Catholics, unfortunately, are only too gees to concentrate 

on the second-best rather than on the best case against their Church. 
Walk into any Roman Catholic Church, and you will be able to buy, for 
@ penny, pamphlets which profess to deal with these difficulties. You 
, however, never find in a pamphlet on Indulgences, or Hell, or Infalli- 
bility the strongest case against Rome, but only the arguments put forth 
by unintelligent critics. 
Mr. Chesterton’s controversial skill is wasted on his attempts to 
on =a why he prefers Roman Catholicism to Christian Science, New 
hiv 32 , Or the thical Church. If these were the only alternatives, we, 
ould make a similar choice. But neither in this book nor in any 
pera book that Mr. Chesterton has written can we to discover his 
own answer to the difficulties which prevented, say, Father Wilfred Knox 


from following Father Ronald Knox into the Chureh: of Rome. © 
ARNOLD LUNN. 


Macic aup Gnacm. By Lindsay Dewar, BD. &P.C.K. 60. 
This book should take its place at once among. the most considerable 
and apes of those which make use of various concepts, familiar to 
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students of modern psycholog} 
experience and convictions. . Dewar’s main thesis is that 
(defined as the application of timated to instinct) is at work in both 
and religion. In magic, the suggestion is of the kind with which we are 


ion 


familiar in the relation of a herd to its leader and that of a hypnotized — 
patient to his physician: it consists primarily in the stimulation of the 


instinct of submission, and its differentiating 
and authority exercised by a dominant 


features are the control 
nality, and a greater or less 


perso 
dissociation of the mind of the subject. It is evident that this hypnotic 


theory of the origin and function of magic is extremely novel: it diverges 
widely from the principal current views as to the nature of magic and 
praised I by competent 


— its relations with Religion it can only be fairly ap 
n, in Mr. edee's view, 18 a phenomenon sur 


anthropol 

Its ¢ characteristic is adoration: it is the result of the 
application the velisious instinct (peculiar, like laughter, to man 
among the animals) of a specific stimulus, defined generally as Grace, and 
identified with Otto’s mysterium tremendum et fascimans. Mr. Dewar, it will 
be seen, does not lack courage. Having épaté the anthropologists with his 
heretical notions of ma ic, he turns to the psychologists to talk about 
the religious instinct 


ychological grounds there seems less danger 
religion (and the wor 
a “ sentiment,’’ necessarily 
po mind, rather than as one “ instinct’ amon 
other 
which enable Mr. Dewar to treat many familiar topics an ne 
0 landilluminating way: we may refer, for exanaple, to the discussi 

of many of the incidents in our Lord's: , the events of the Da 

of Pentecost, the conversion of St. Paul, and the genesis of the Apostle's 
peculiar doctrine of Grace. We hope the book will have the circulation 


which the immense amount of thought and reading that have gone tothe 


of departmentalizing 


integra all the fundamental activities of 
“3 others. But these and 


entaries. Methuen. 6s. 


Dr. Lock 1 in his 


both oft ese points. Although one of the most theo 
— ‘* Ephesians ”’ drives home the broad lines of its 
eer force of its poetic onrush, in which all the grea 
(especially “* unity *’ and “ fulness *’) conspire to strengthen one another, 
and thus there i. few difficulties of strictly theological interpretation 
such as are presented by an epistle like “* Romans.” 
demands primarily of its commentator is delicate 1 
flowing richness of its writer's mind and its exalt 
Lock, as we should expect, 
out the meaning of the Epistle, with full but diccuinhinating references to 
the Scriptures and to ancient and modern authors. Among such re 


of the Epistle are lyp 
-‘Teature. pleasing 


237 
. to describe and to vindicate Christian 


Not many of dhe we think, will be converted. 
The difficulties are greater, perhaps, than the author allows, and on non- — 


workings of Gpd in if 


positions are worked out with care and with a wealth of application 
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The two extracts added from the author's earlier work, St. Paul, the 
. Master Builder, are valuable expositions of St. Paul’s teaching on the 


unity of Jew and Gentile, and of his use of the word “ Ecclesia.” We 
should have liked to hear Dr. Lock's view of the theory that the injunctions 
in v. 22 f. are based on current Haustafeln. 

In accordance with the plan of the series, the introduction to the 


P 


commentary is brief. Of the authorship it is concluded that ‘if not 
by St. Paul, it is by a disciple so steeped in his teaching and writing that 
it” is a true expression of hi and equally authoritative, but it is 


far more probable that it is his own work.” The argument from style 


is justly judged to be quite inconclusive. Such an argument is always 
difficult to state in a way which takes all factors into account, and is 
particularly precarious when used in connection with @ man 0. St. Paul’s 


, with its combination of ting learning 


expository j power, should be warmly welcomed by those whove needs the 
‘Commentaries seek to supply. 
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and of the religion 


nity, however, emerges less happily from the author's 
impression he gives of its history in contact with 
vie that of a. “ decline and fall ’’ from the ideals of its Founder. 
of towards Hellenic culture, he 
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Greek philosophy and it was absorbed into n 
thought, even in the West, by men |i e Augustine, and was st operative 
when the new creative period beganintheearly MiddleAges. 
The long central beaten: (nearly one-third of the k) on ‘ The 
~ Religion of Magic, Sacrament, and Sym "might t have been more 
appro puately called ** Christianity and Sacraments, ” for Dr. Angus here 
describes not only how he believes ‘ sacramentarianism "’ to have 
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entered early Christianity, but also his view of the true nature of Christian 


sacramentalism. The “ materialistic and magical sacramentarianism ”’ 
which developed in in patristic Christianity was (he believes) quite foreign 
to the “ .ummediac of the re religion of Jesus? St. Paul’s “ symbolic- 

‘ easily declined into 
physical operations.” In the fourth Gospel 


significance. 
After this, the “* materialization ’’ of the sacraments 
and this was due not so much to any direct influence of the M 


Religions as to the whole ancient * realistic” " mentality, which is 


That patristic sacramental teaching suffered i in some degree 
influence of 


as “the drag of of immortality " and the related ideas strike us as crude 


and perilously near the magical. Dr. Angus has brought out only this 
aspect of say foe sacramentalism, and thus draws a partial picture. The 


truth is that Christian sacramentalism can be justly estimated only in its 


intimate relation with its liturgical and theological context. Can a rite 
celebrated in the setti 


of any of the early a with their exalted 


prayer and praise be justly estimated as magical? But Dr. 
agrees with the Sige and indeed Catholic, theological outlook as a 
whole. He regards patristic emphasis on the unique Incarnation of the 


Divine in — and on doctaines like the resurrection of the body as 
Th great value 


ough he allows 


grace is divinely attached to them. For the apprehension of a diffused 


sacramentalism in all things he argues well, but he will not admit the 
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